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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 
LIFE ON A RED COMMUNE 


“Human beings are reduced to the 
level of zoo inmates. But there is a 
difference. The creatures in a zoo 
do not have to work so hard, and, 
what is more important, they do not 
have to listen to the constant propa- 
ganda prattlings of loud speakers.” 

That’s what a noted educator from 
India, Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, said 
about life on Red Chinese. communes 
after visiting them recently. He de- 
scribes it as the “most terrifying ex- 
perience that can befall a human be- 
ing on this earth.” 


ARE YOU PROTECTED? 


There is danger of a sharp increase 
in polio unless more Americans get 
Salk shots in a hurry, says the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Only a frac- 
tion of Americans have had the 3 to 
4 inoculations recommended by many 
doctors for maximum protection 
against this dread disease, according 
to Public Health. Millions of people 
have had none. 

If you have not yet been inoculated, 
see your doctor about this matter. 
Remember, you must get your Salk 
shot as soon as possible if you want 
protection when the polio season gets 
under way late in the spring. 


VISITOR FROM JORDAN 


The forthcoming visit of Jordan’s 
King Hussein is said by our State De- 
partment to be an informal, friendly 
call on the United States, and 
not an official trip here. Neverthe- 
less, the 23-year-old Jordanian mon- 
arch, when he meets with President 
Eisenhower and other leaders here, is 
expected to discuss American aid to 
his country and the 
problems faced by 
his shaky king- 
dom. The King is 
scheduled to arrive 
later this month, 
after visiting a 
number of Asian 
countries. 

King Hussein’s 
“ leisurely global 

trip, of which his 
visit to the United States is a part, 
indicates that he feels fairly secure 
at home despite rumblings of trouble 
there. For a while, he was under 
the constant threat of an uprising, 
similar to the one that cost the life 
of his cousin, King Faisal of Iraq, 
last summer. But, on the surface at 
least, the majority of people seem to 
support him at the present time. 


OREGON CELEBRATES 


If you plan to take a trip to Oregon 
this summer, you will get a chance to 
visit that state’s giant fair on the 
banks of the Columbia River. The 
fair, which is part of Oregon’s cen- 
tennial celebration, will show off the 
Beaver State’s leading products from 
its forests, farms, and factories. 
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PHILIP GENDREAU 


AT FRONTIER in Sinai Peninsula between Israel and Egyptian territory 


lsrael’s Heavy Burdens 


Arrival of Many Immigrants from Romania Is Putting More 


Pressure on Small Mediterranean Nation 


ONG lines of newcomers are once 

again a familiar sight on the docks 

at Haifa, Israel’s chief seaport. Im- 

migration to that Mediterranean coun- 

try is rising sharply, and may reach 
100,000 this year. 

Most of today’s immigrants are from 
Romania. For some years, that com- 
munist country in eastern Europe re- 
fused to let Jews leave. But, in recent 
months, the Red government has re- 
versed its policy. Thousands of Ro- 
manian Jews have jumped at the op- 
portunity to migrate to Israel. 

The arrival of these people is put- 
ting new pressures on the Middle 
Eastern country. The newcomers must 
be supplied with homes and jobs. 
Moreover, the current immigration is 
heightening tension between the Arab 
lands and Israel. Officials in Egypt 
and other Arab countries are protest- 
ing the population growth of the Jew- 
ish nation. 

For Israel, these developments pose 
serious problems. They are being vig- 
orously tackled by Jewish leaders who 
are determined to solve them and to 
continue their intensive efforts of the 
past 11 years to develop and strengthen 
their country. In fact, the pace must 
now be quickened—they say—if the 
young nation is to survive. 


Land of Israel. The country into 
which the Romanians are moving lies 
at the southeastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. About 260 miles long, 
it stretches from the hills of Galilee 
in the north to the port of Eilat on the 
Red Sea in the south. 

North of the modern city of Tel 
Aviv, the country is only 12 miles wide. 
South of Beersheba—at its widest 
point—it is 70 miles across. Israel’s 
total area of about 8,000 square miles 
makes it slightly larger than New 
Jersey. : 

Behind the coastal sand dunes lie 
green farm lands. Farther inland are 
upland slopes and stony, eroded hills. 
To the south stretches the great brown 
desert of the Negev. With warm sum- 
mers and mild winters, Israel has often 
been compared in climate to southern 
California. 

From many areas. Israel’s citizens 
include people from some 80 different 
lands. Almost half of the nation’s 
population of 2,000,000 were born in 
other countries. Most arrived after 
1948, the year of Israel’s birth as a 
nation. 

Many of those who went there had 
been victims of persecution. About 
40% migrated from Europe. Others 

(Continued on page 6) 


Telling Russians 
About Democracy 


Macmillan, via Soviet TV and 
Radio, Defined the Prin- 
ciples of Freedom 


S was widely reported in our 
newspapers at the time, British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
spoke to a radio and television audi- 
ence in the Soviet Union during his 
recent visit there. Only a smal] num- 
ber of Russians have TV sets, but a 
great many have access to radio. Con- 
sequently, his remarks were widely 
heard, and it is possible that they will 
exert some influence on the minds of 
the Soviet people. 

Mr. Macmillan presented a simple 
yet powerful picture of what free na- 
tions such as Britain have accom- 
plished, and of the great differences in 
thinking between communist and dem- 
ocratic peoples. Some of you no doubt 
read his speech, but we are reprint- 
ing it for those who did not. We 
have italicized a few of the particu- 
larly significant phrases. 

It is our feeling that this statement 
by Prime Minister Macmillan—who 
will be in Washington, D. C., this week 
to confer with President Eisenhower 
—should be widely studied in every 
country. In addition to giving an ex- 
cellent description of the free way of 
life, it vividly portrays the choice now 
before the world of living in peace 
and cooperation—or of death and de- 
struction. 

Mr. Macmillan believes it is possible 
for communist and free nations to get 
along with each other if they put forth 
the effort. They simply must make up 
their minds once and for all that they 
are going to negotiate their differences 
rather than to fight over them. 

Since the British Prime Minister’s 
message is a splendid statement of free 
world foreign policy and principles, 
all Americans who read it will gain a 
clearer understanding of our position. 
Also, communist leaders cannot but be 
impressed by the logic and reasonable- 

(Coneluded on page 2) 
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Telling Russians About Democracy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ness of the case presented by Mr. 
Macmillan. Here is his speech: 


® This is not my first visit to the 
Soviet Union. I came here as an ordi- 
nary private citizen in 1929 and spent 
some weeks traveling in your country. 
At that time, you were going through 
great difficulties and your people did 
not find life easy. 

It is wonderful to see what changes 
there have been since then. You are 
beginning to see the fruits of all the 
efforts which you have made to de- 
velop your country. The Soviet Union 
is now the second industrial power in 
the world in total production. 

It is true that we in Britain still 
produce twice as much as you per per- 
son but with us the period of the 
rapid expansion of our basic indus- 
tries is a thing of the past. We can 
still increase our total production and 
shall do so; but our population is al- 
ready as highly industrialized for its 
size as we can expect. 

Our small isiand [contains] 52,000,- 
000 people. We have few natural re- 
sources except coal and some iron ore. 
That means that we have to live by the 
skill of our hands, the sweat of our 
brow, and the inventiveness of our 
minds. We must somehow earn enough 
to pay for the food and raw mate- 
rials which we need and which we 
must bring from overseas. 

It’s not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the world’s great basic inven- 
tions have had their beginning in our 
little island. We needed them. 


Modern-Day Inventions 


In our own time, those inventions 
have included radar, the jet engine, 
and penicillin; and the first television 
pictures ever to be transmitted were 
seen in Britain more than 30 years ago. 

Today, in this atomic age, our sci- 
entists have pioneered in harnessing 
atomic power to man’s needs. In 1956, 
we had the privilege of showing Mr. 
Khrushchev the work of our atomic 
energy research scientists at Harwell. 

Our giant radio telescope at Jodrell 
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PREMIER of Soviet Union 
Nikita Khrushchev 


Bank has provided valuable informa- 
tion about the progress of your won- 
derful Russian sputniks. 

British industry is tremendously ac- 
tive. We export more textile machin- 
ery, agricultural tractors, bicycles, 
and motor bicycles than any other 
country in the world. Our exports of 
motor cars are running at an annual 
rate of more than 500,000, and the an- 
nual production is over 1,000,000 each 
year. 


Our aircraft engineers built the first 
turbo-prop airliner, and 400 are being 
operated by airlines throughout the 
world. Our agriculture is probably 
the most highly mechanized in the 
world. 

Besides these, we have also many 
successes in consumption. For exam- 
ple, since the end of the war we have 
built over 3,000,000 new permanent 
homes. Most of these outside the cen- 
ters of towns are separate houses, one 
for each family, and have a garden. 
About a third of all households have 
a car. 

The number of students at our uni- 
versities has doubled since 1939. We 
provide free full-time education for all 
children for 10 years from the ages 
of 5 to 15. 

All these are achievements of which 
we are proud—and I think rightly— 
but I cite them not so much because 
of that but because they illustrate our 
national life has been shaped by the 
physical environment in which we live. 


We Live by Trade 


We are a nation which lives by trade. 
There you have a key to understand- 
ing our approach to affairs. A na- 
tion living by trade needs peace. It 
also needs other people to be prosper- 
ous. Peace it needs because only then 
can trade flow freely backward and 
forward. And other people’s prosper- 
ity it needs because only in that way 
can there be good markets for its prod- 
ucts. 

That is why we welcome competition 
in economic matters. We believe that 
this is good for all of us. It is very 
important to raise the standard of liv- 
ing. 

3ut the Gospel says man cannot live 
by bread alone. We believe that man 
has a spiritual destiny also. Every 
individual should have freedom to de- 
velop his personality. On this founda- 
tion, our whole political system is 
built. 

We hold that the state exists for 
man. In our small island, we have 
thought a lot about political philosophy 
and we have worked out our system 
gradually over a period of a thousand 
years. 

Of course, the result is not perfect, 
but we think it represents a good com- 
promise between the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the demands of the state. 
For the problem of the organized so- 
ciety is really how to combine order 
and freedom. 

You may think it a curious system 
which allowed our great war leader, 
Sir Winston Churchill, to be turned 
out of office as soon as he had achieved 
victory. As a politician, I myself have 
been a candidate in 10 Parliamentary 
elections; sometimes I have won; 
sometimes I have lost. When I won I 
thought to myself that the system was 
excellent; when I lost perhaps I had 
my doubts. All the same our system 
works well and suits our needs. 

The British system is essentially 
flexible. [It is based on] free and se- 
cret election, freedom to discuss and 
argue, compromise and toleration in 
public affairs, and the absolute separa- 
tion of the executive and the judiciary. 
With various local changes, this sys- 
tem has spread through many parts 
of the world. 

What used to be called the British 
Empire is now the Commonwealth. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


ICE MAY BE CRACKED a bit perhaps, but it is not yet broken 


This is a free association of 600,000,- 
000 people of every race and creed 
which stretches right round the world. 

This is not a military alliance. It 
has no written rules of membership. 
It is an association of people who 
found that they shared the same ideas 
about the organization of human af- 
fairs. 

You may well ask: If British policy 
is so peaceful and so reasonable, why 
then are the relations between our 2 
countries not better? Well, the rea- 
sons are complicated, and go back to 
all sorts of misunderstandings and 
perhaps mistakes. 

But I suppose the real reason is 
this: that we each see the world dif- 
ferently. We take a different view 
of life and politics. All the same, we 
are all men and women, and I am sure 
we have much more in common than 
many people would admit. So we 
must somehow establish confidence be- 
tween our countries and governments. 
How are we to do this? 


Avoid Hostile Acts 


First, we should each avoid acts 
which disturb the existing position 
anywhere in the world to the other’s 
disadvantage; for such acts must, to 
use your Prime Minister’s words, pro- 
duce dangerous situations. 

Secondly, let us recognize that each 
side needs concrete reassurances. 
Words are not enough. Deeds count. 

Thirdly, let us see if we can make 
a start and go forward step by step. 
Agreement on one thing leads to agree- 
ment on another. It is the first step 
that counts. That is why I am here. 

There is one other practical step 
that I would also advocate. Visits by 
delegations such as mine are all very 
well in their way. But what we really 
need is thousands of visits to each 
other’s countries by ordinary people. 
Nothing would do more to help under- 
standing. 

Tourism between us is increasing; 
let it grow much more. We have 


never refused a visa to a Soviet tour- 
ist, so come to see us. Our people 
will certainly come to visit you. 

In the present state of the world, 
military conflict between great powers 
can bring victory to no one, but must 
mean disaster for all. 

Similarly, in the political field, an 
attempt to gain total victory may well 
produce disaster. So let us work to- 
gether with patience and understand- 
ing. 


In addition to his radio and tele- 
vision message to the Russian people, 
Prime Minister Macmillan made these 
additional remarks along the same line 
in a talk at the Kremlin, and this state- 
ment was quoted in Soviet newspapers: 


However great the differences be- 
tween us—and we must not underrate 
them—I remain convinced that our 
basic aim is identical—to prevent the 
outbreak of a third world war. For 
that would make it impossible for any 
of us to continue to build up the pros- 
perity and happiness of our peoples. 
We should all be involved in common 
ruin. 

It was with all this in mind that I 
felt that I should take the opportu- 
nity of my visit to the Soviet Union to 
have frank talks with members of the 
Soviet government. 

We have certainly had a frank ex- 
change of views in our talks. We have 
not tried to conceal our differences, 
but we have tried on each side to un- 
derstand them, and the reasons that 
lie behind them. I feel, therefore, that 
our visit should prove a valuable prep- 
aration for the wider international 
negotiations based on knowledge 
gained in full discussions, and con- 
ducted with a sincere desire to reach 
fair agreements. 

There are so many tasks of peace, 
reconstruction, economic expansion in 
the world today that people in all 
countries long to be able to concen- 
trate on them. We must not disap- 
peint their hopes. 
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KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are to be found on page 8, 
column 4. 











1. Most Americans feel that Rus- 
sian demands thus far on Berlin have 
been exorbitant (ég-zor’bi-tant). (a) 
ridiculous (b) warlike (c) excessive 
(d) unrealistic. 


2. It was considered expedient (éks- 
pé’di-ent) to bring the matter up 
during preliminary discussions. (a) 
advisable (b) unusual (c) customary 
(d) risky. 


3. Debate over the merits of the 
program became protracted (pr6- 
trakt’éd). (a) bitter (b) prolonged 
(c) repetitious (d) extremely uninter- 
esting. 


4. Several passages in the speech 
were expunged (éks-punj’d’). (a) 
criticized (b) changed (c) challenged 
(d) erased. 


5. Derogatory (dé-rég’a-té-ri) re- 
marks were made concerning the sen- 
ator’s ability. (a) complimentary (b) 
insulting (c) surprising (d) conflict- 
ing. 


6. The ambassador told of his rudi- 
mentary (rd0’di-mén’ta-ri) knowledge 
of the country to which he was as- 
signed. (a) thorough (b) newly 
gained (c) geographical (d) elemen- 
tary. 


7. A concise (kon-sis’) statement 
was issued to the press. (a) delayed 
(b) lengthy (c) carefully worded (d) 
condensed. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
the last name of a world leader. 


1. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (last name). 


2. James Mitchell is Secretary of 





8. Latin American country which is 
taking money and property away from 
a number of its citizens. 


4. Lewis Strauss has been appointed 
but not confirmed as Secretary of ____.. 


5. An important seaport in Israel. 


6. Russia has protested the U. S. 
searching of one of its ____»_E_™ 


7. Largest city in Israel. 


8. The big Egyptian peninsula border- 
ing Israel. 


9. Secretary of Agriculture (last 
name). 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Barcelona. VERTICAL: 1. 
Danube; 2. inflation; 3. Belgrade; 4. 
Africa; 5. New Deal; 6. Italy; 7. Harold; 
8. Panic; 9. Balkan. 




















TYPING ABILITY is necessary for a stenographer, and is very useful to people 


engaged in numerous other occupations. 


Students who can type are also at an 


advantage, for they can do their themes faster and more legibly. 


If You Acquire 


These Skills— 


You'll Benefit in School and at Work 


O you expect to go job hunting 

after you finish high school, con- 
tinue your education, or fulfill your 
military obligations? Whatever course 
of action you take, you should begin 
now to equip yourself with the skills 
you will need later in life. 

In many fields, specialized training 
is necessary to secure employment. In 
others, the duties can be learned while 
on the job. Regardless of the special 
preparation that is needed for the ca- 
reer of your choice, there are cer- 
tain skills which will be highly valu- 
able to you in almost any line of work. 

One of these is the ability to speak 
and write correctly and clearly. If 
you cannot express yourself effective- 
ly, you will have difficulty in getting 
a good job. If you do secure employ- 
ment, you are likely to find it almost 
impossible to advance to a responsible 
position. 

There are some careers, such as jour- 
nalism and teaching, in which a thor- 
ough knowledge of English grammar 
is a “must.” In a great many other 
vocations, good speech and writing 
may not be essential for the lesser 
jobs, but they are for higher ranking 
positions. 

In all your activities—at work and 
in your everyday dealings with other 
people—your use of the English lan- 
guage will be an advertisement of your 
character and personality. Often, you 
will be judged by others almost en- 
tirely on the basis of how well you 
talk. 

Therefore, it is important for you 
to develop your language skills as 
much as you can while in high school. 
Take as many courses as possible in 
grammar, speech, and writing. Also, 
use some of your spare time in add- 
ing to your vocabulary and engaging 
in discussions which will improve your 
speaking ability. It will be time well 
spent. 

Knowing how to use a typewriter 
is another skill which may help you 
achieve success in life. Of course, if 
you plan to be a typist, secretary, or 
stenographer, the ability to type will 
be essential to your job. If you plan 
to do other office work, a knowledge of 
typing can also be useful. In many 





cases, you will be able to get ahead in 
your job faster if you have typing 
ability in addition to other skills. 

If you have your heart set on be- 
coming a reporter or writer, it is al- 
most essential for you to be adept at 
the typewriter. News stories and ar- 
ticles must be typed out so they can 
be read easily for editing and print- 
ing purposes. 

Perhaps you are looking forward to 
having a business of your own some 
day. If so, you are likely at the out- 
set to need a knowledge of typing to 
prepare business letters, invoices, and 
other materials used in the operation 
of your enterprise. 


Helpful in Many Fields 


If you plan to enter any one of 
dozens of other career fields, you 
will find that knowing how to type 
will be useful to you. It will also be 
helpful in your high school and col- 
lege work, since themes and other 
such assignments can be typed much 
faster than they can be written by 
hand. 

These are only 2 of the important 
skills which you may acquire in school 
and which will contribute to your vo- 
cational success. Shorthand can also 
be very helpful both in school work, 
particularly in college, and in many 
types of jobs other than secretarial. 

Remember that machines are taking 
over more and more of the routine 
tasks formerly done by unskilled work- 
ers, while new employment opportuni- 
ties are opening up for persons with 
specialized training. If, in addition 
to your general education, you don’t 
begin to learn about and acquire spe- 
cific skills now, you will be at a dis- 
advantage when competing for the bet- 
ter jobs when you finish school. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Ben-Gurion—bén-goor’i-on 
Faisal—fa’'sul 

Haifa—hi'fa 
Hussein—hoo-sin’ 
Negev—nég’év 
Sean—shawn 

Sinai—si'ni 


Conduct of Youth 
Over the Centuries 


By Clay Coss 


" UR youth now love luxury—they 

have bad manners and contempt 
for authority. They show disrespect 
for their elders and love idle chatter in 
place of exercise. 

“Children are now tyrants. They 
no longer rise when elders enter the 
room. They contradict their parents, 
chatter before company, gobble up 
food, and tyrannize teachers.” 

These unflattering comments about 
youth were not made by some dis- 
gruntled adult living today or even in 
recent times. Instead, they were ex- 
pressed about 2,400 years ago by the 
great Greek teacher and philosopher— 
Socrates. 

Like complaints are heard today, and 
numerous student readers of this paper 
will be making similar ones when they 
reach adulthood. 

Many of the faults of youth today 
are blamed on the harmful influence of 
movies, television, cars, etc. It has 
been suggested that perhaps Socrates 
blamed scrolls, statues, horse-drawn 
carts, and chariots (the hot-rods of 
early Greek and Roman days). 

Seriously, though, his criticisms of 
the youth of his day do raise some 
thought-provoking questions. Do you, 
for example, believe that his com- 
plaints would correctly apply to many 
young people now? 

Has the younger generation always 
been the same, full of energy and 
vitality—therefore naturally irritating 
at times to older and more serious- 
minded people? Or does youth change 
from period to period and from nation 
to nation, according to conditions at a 
particular time? 

For instance, there was considerable 
democracy in Athens during the era 
of Socrates.  Liv- 
ing standards were 
also comparatively 
good. Young people 
were encouraged to 
think and act 
freely. 

During most of 
history, this situa- 
tion has not pre- 
vailed. While Amer- 
icans had freedom 
in the early days of our nation, there 
was so much hard work to be done in 
developing the country that both adults 
and youths had to pitch in and work 
long hours. So the activities of young 
people were restricted and closely 
supervised by adults. 

In Russia and China today, not only 
are youths having to engage in heavy 
toil to help develop their lands, but the 
governments under which they live are 
political dictatorships and strictly dis- 
cipline all people—young and old. In 
economically poor non-communist 
lands, boys and girls also have little 
liberty. 

Do you think American youth today 
has too much, too little, or just enough 
freedom and discipline? In the main, 
do you ands most of your student 
friends conduct yourselves in a proper 
and desirable manner, and make the 
most of opportunities which you enjoy 
and which are denied vast numbers of 
other young people in the world today? 

These are some questions you may 
want to think about After giving the 
matter some thought, why not write 
your views to the letter column? 





Clay Coss 
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The Story of the Week 





STATE DEPT 


Dulles Anderson 
Irish Visitor for 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Ireland’s President Sean O’Kelly 


will help his countrymen in America 
celebrate an occasion especially dear 
to the Irish everywhere—St. Patrick’s 
Day—on March 17. The day is in 
honor of the missionary who took the 
Roman Catholic religion to Ireland 
some 1,500 years ago. 

President O’Kelly, who is 76, plans 
to stay here for 10 or 12 days and 
take part in some of the many parades 
and other festivities planned for St. 
Patrick’s Day. He will also visit with 
President Eisenhower and other top 
American leaders. 
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IRELAN D— in spotlight for the observ- 
ance of St. Patrick’s Day. The nation’s 
President, Sean O’Kelly, is to celebrate 
the occasion in America. Covering about 
27,000 square miles, Ireland is somewhat 
larger than West Virginia. Population 
is close to 3,000,000. 


VER BY 


Nearby Soviet Ships 
Are Under Suspicion 


An increasing number of Soviet 
ships and submarines have been 
spotted in Western Hemisphere 
waters. A number of the surface ves- 
sels have been operating as fishing 
boats in the Atlantic near Newfound- 
land. 

Because their exact mission isn’t al- 
ways known, the Red ships are being 
closely watched by our sea and air 
patrols. Defense officials are especially 
concerned over the presence of the 
Soviet near Newfoundland, 
where vital transatlantic telephone and 
telegraph cables lie exposed beneath 
the sea. Military leaders feel that the 
cable links to Europe would be an 
early Red target in event of a war. 

Thus, when a Russian fishing 
trawler was spotted in an area where 
several transatlantic cables had been 
broken not long ago, American sea- 
men boarded the Soviet vessel to make 
an investigation. Moscow sharply de- 
nounced our action, but our govern- 
ment reminded the Reds that a treaty 
with them permits us to board ships 
suspected of damaging the cables. 


vessels 


JUSTICE DEPT 
McElroy Rogers 
Of course, the Soviet ship may have 
had nothing to do with the cable 
breaks near Newfoundland, or it may 
have done so by accident. These cables 
are often damaged by the rough ocean 
floor, corrosion, or by fishing trawlers 
dragging the seas with special types 
of nets. On the other hand, the Reds 
may have broken the cables as a test 
of our ability to protect them in war- 
time. 


President's Cabinet 
Makes the Headlines 


Here are some of the activities that 
have put the President’s Cabinet raem- 
bers in the spotlight: 

John Foster Dulles. The Secretary 
of State, 71, has had to curtail his 
many activities in directing the na- 
tion’s foreign affairs since he was hos- 
pitalized for the treatment of cancer 
some weeks ago. Because of his illness, 
Mr. Dulles may already have been re- 
placed as State Department head by 
Under Secretary Christian Herter or 
someone else by the time this paper 
reaches its readers. 

Robert Anderson. The 48-year-old 
Secretary of the Treasury, who man- 
ages Uncle Sam’s financial affairs, is 
a frequent visitor to Capitol Hill to 
defend the President’s spending and 
tax proposals. There is wide disagree- 
ment in Congress over these measures. 

Neil McElroy. The Defense Secre- 
tary, 54, staunchly defends the Ad- 
ministration’s defense program as 
“adequate” despite sharp criticisms 
by certain congressmen to the effect 
that it falls short of our needs. Mr. 
McElroy has announced that he plans 
to quit his post some time this year. 

William Rogers. The 45-year-old 
Attorney General is conducting new 
probes into charges that certain in- 
dividuals are denied the right to vote 


because of their racial origin. The 
Justice Department that he heads, 
which conducts Uncle Sam’s legal 


business and includes the FBI, is also 
charging certain giant business firms 
with monopolistic practices. 

Arthur Summerfield. The Postmas- 
ter General, 60, is calling for another 
boost in postal rates. (Some postage 
rates were increased last year.) He 
contends that such an increase is 
needed to provide better mail service 
and also to wipe out the deficit in the 
Post Office Department’s operating 
expenses. 

Fred Seaton. The 4&-year-olc Sec- 
retary of the Interior is seeking sup- 
port in Congress for the admission of 
Hawaii as the 50th state. He also 
devotes much of his time to manag- 
ing and conserving the nation’s nat- 
ural resources. 

Ezra Taft Benson. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, 59, is calling on Con- 
gress to make major changes in the 
country’s farm-aid laws. He wants 
sharp cuts in federal payments to 


Summerfield 
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Benson 
our farmers for their surplus crops. 

Lewis Strauss. This 63-year-old 
public figure is a center of controversy 
on Capitol Hill as the Senate debates 
his appointment to head the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Though he has 
been serving in this post since last 
November, his appointment has not 
yet been confirmed as of this writing. 
His agency encourages business 
throughout the nation, and foreign 
trade. 

James Mitchell. The 58-year-old 
Secretary of Labor is being called 
upon by Congress for advice on new 
labor-management laws now under de- 
bate on Capitol Hill. Mr. Mitchell’s 
office, among other things, sees to it 
that federal laws relating to working 
conditions are followed. 

Arthur Flemming. As Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW), the 53-year-old Flemming is 
fighting for large federal funds for 
schools. He recently said that the av- 
erage salaries of teachers should be 
doubled. In addition to education, he 
also supervises federal health and so- 
cial security programs. 


News Capsules from 
Around the World 


Britain and the United Arab Re- 
public have agreed to resume regular 
trade between them for the first time 
since British troops moved into the 
Suez Canal region in 1956. The new 
agreement marks a return to friend- 
lier relations between the 2 countries. 

France is preparing for elections in 
her African territory of Algeria next 
month. Algerians will vote for local 
officials under a new law that assures 
the natives a majority of the posts. 
Old election laws had been rigged to 
give most leading elective offices to 
the European settlers in Algeria. 

Meanwhile, fighting between French 
troops and Algerian rebels who want 
full independence continues without 
letup. The fighting was especially in- 
tense recently near the Algerian-Tu- 
nisian border. 
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This continuing conflict may be one 
reason why the French communists, in 
local elections of the last week, have 
shown greatly renewed strength. An- 
other reason for their gains is that 
many Frenchmen are becoming dis- 
satisfied with President de Gaulle’s 
strong control and leadership of the 
nation. 

Bolivia has been the scene of vio- 
lent anti-United States demonstra- 
tions during the past 2 weeks. Peo- 
ple there became angry over a story 
in Time magazine that quoted an un- 
identified American diplomat as say- 
ing that the only solution to Bolivia’s 
many problems is to abolish it and 
divide its territory among neighbor- 
ing lands. 

This statement inflamed the people 
of Bolivia, where there is widespread 
poverty and a feeling that Uncle Sam 
isn’t doing enough to help overcome 
this problem. 


Political Leaders 
Look Ahead to 1960 


Though the 1960 Presidential elec- 
tions are still over a year away, both 
parties are already hard at work on 
plans for the big conventions at which 
they will choose their candidates for 
that race. 

The Democrats have decided to hold 
their 1960 political get-together in 
Los Angeles. The Republicans are ex- 
pected to announce their choice for 
the convention site by mid-April. 


Administration Atomic 
Programs Under Debate 


The Eisenhower Administration’s 
program for harnessing the atom for 
peaceful purposes is under heated de- 
bate on Capitol Hill. The lawmakers 
have been discussing this plan ever 
since John McCone, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), 
presented it to Congress a short time 
ago. 
Altogether, the White House pro- 
gram calls for continued work on 4 
nuclear power projects authorized by 
Congress last year, and the launching 
of 6 new experimental atomic plants. 
Many of these are to be financed 
largely by private firms, with some 
funds and other help supplied by 
Uncle Sam. The total sum sought by 
AEC for these projects is $115,000,- 
000. 

Critics of the White House nuclear 
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program say it calls for a substantial 
cut in the amounts we have been 
spending on atomic projects at a time 
when we are in sharp competition with 
Russia in this field. One of these 
critics, Democratic Senator Albert 
Gore of Tennessee, wants the federal 
government to spend as much as a bil- 
lion dollars this year for nuclear proj- 
ects. He calls the Administration plan 
“timid and pitifully small.” 

Mr. McCone and other Administra- 
tion supporters say the White House 
program is “very aggressive and for- 
ward-looking.” They maintain that 
only.a limited amount of money can 
be effectively used for peaceful nuclear 
research at this time, and that more 
federal funds for this purpose would 
only be “wasteful.” 


Top Winners in Annual 
Science Talent Search 


John Letcher is only 17 but he al- 
ready has big plans for the future. 
He hopes to “head a research team de- 
veloping a nuclear propulsion system 
for interplanetary travel and thus 
open the skies to man’s conquest of 
the stars.” 

John, who comes from Lexington, 





JOHN LETCHER, JR., of Lexington, 
Virginia, winner of Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search award 


Virginia, and attends the Baylor 
School in Chattanooga, Tennessee, is 
the top winner in the 18th annual Sci- 
ence Talent Search sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. He 
won a $7,500 scholarship as his prize. 

Competition in the Talent Search 
was keen. Some 28,000 students 
throughout the nation entered the con- 
test for a total of $34,250 in scholar- 
ships. In addition to John Letcher, 
top winners include Frank Grimm of 
Catonsville, Maryland; Carl Lyngholm 
of San Francisco, California; Robert 
McDonnel of Park Ridge, Illinois; 
Peter Vajk of Princeton Junction, 
New Jersey. 


Many Cubans Face 
Loss of Property 


Under an edict prepared by the gov- 
ernment of Premier Fidel Castro, 
thousands of Cubans may soon be 
stripped of their money and property. 
According to the provisions of the law, 
all those who cooperated with the Ba- 
tista regime will lose their possessions. 

The list of people considered to be 
collaborators includes all cabinet min- 
isters appointed between March 10, 
1952, and the overthrow of Batista a 
few months ago. It also includes sen- 


ators and representatives of both gov- 
ernment and opposition parties who 
served between 1954 and the begin- 
ning of this year, as well as all un- 
successful candidates for those offices 
during the same period. In addition, 
the law applies to provincial gover- 
nors and city mayors in Cuba be- 
tween 1952 and 1959. 

Many of these people are leading 
merchants, planters, and industrial- 
ists in various parts of the island. 
Their holdings constitute a consider- 
able part of the nation’s wealth. Some 
people fear that the confiscations will 
have a very damaging effect on busi- 
ness activities in Cuba for some time. 

The agricultural estates owned by 
these people will be carved into small 
plots and given to landless farmers. 
Other large plantations will be bought 
by the government and distributed 
(probably on an easy-to-pay basis) to 
farm tenants. 


The Story of Our 
Weather—on TV 


If you missed last year’s showing 
of the Bell System science series pro- 
gram on the weather, you will have 
an opportunity to see it on March 22, 
at 6:00 p.m., EST, on NBC. Called 
“The Unchained Goddess,” this color 
film shows how scientists study, ana- 
lyze, and forecast the weather. Among 
other things, it explains how to read 
complicated weather maps and to use 
this information in predicting the 
weather. 


Man-Made Satellites 
Circling the Sun 


The sun now has 2 man-made satel- 
lites—Russia’s Lunik and America’s 
Pioneer IV. Our satellite, which was 
sent aloft about 2 weeks ago, is much 
smaller than Moscow’s Lunik. It 
weighs 13.4 pounds as against more 
than 3,000 for the Russian space vehi- 
cle. But scientists say they have 
learned a great many new facts about 
outer space and the moon from Pioneer 
IV. 

America’s latest space probe, which 
passed the moon and went into orbit 
around the sun, came after several 
earlier attempts had failed. The moon 
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skating on the Han River, a battle area during 1950-1953 Korean War. 


shot was the last one scheduled 
under the International Geophysical 
Year global scientific studies of 1957- 
1958. But we are planning 4 or 5 
more shots far out into space this 
year, including 2 proposed attempts 
to send a rocket to the planet Venus. 
In addition to these outer-space 
probes, Uncle Sam plans to send a 
number of giant satellites aloft in 
1959. Known as the “discoverer” se- 
ries, the first of these 1,300-pound sat- 
ellites was launched from a new base 
in California some 2 weeks ago. Dis- 
coverer I, like those that are to fol- 
low, was sent into a north-south orbit 
around the earth’s Polar regions. 


The Red Cross Needs 
Everyone’s Support 


February, March, and April often 
bring floods to certain parts of the 
nation. Severe floods have already hit 
Illinois, Ohio, and neighboring states 
earlier this year. To the people of 
these states and thousands of other 
Americans who suffer flood damage 
each year, the Red Cross is a sign 
of hope. 

Needy families, people struck by 
disaster, such as the St. Louis tor- 
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Guest (finally saying good night): 
Hope I haven’t kept you up too late. 

“Oh, not at all,” replied the polite host. 
“We would have been getting up soon 
anyway.” . 


Out on the dry plains of the West, 
the sight of rain caused a man to faint. 
Bystanders revived him by throwing sand 
in his face. . 


Customer: There’s a little piece of wood 
in my cottage cheese. 

Waiter: What do you expect for twenty 
cents—the whole cottage? 


* 


Sergeant: Jones, why didn’t you stop 
when I yelled “Company halt”? 

tookie Jones: But, Sarge, I’ve been 
here in camp now for 2 weeks so I didn’t 
think you still considered me company. 


* 


Sophie (coming downstairs): Have I 
kept you waiting very long? 

Henry: Not at all. But did you ever 
realize there are 4,618 dots on your wall- 
paper? 


Optometrist: Eyes checked? 
Betsy: No, sir, they’re blue. 


* 


Patient: That was a wonderful back 
treatment, Doctor. Was it my sacroiliac? 

Doctor: No, your suspenders were 
twisted. 
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“Our baby sitter is here, dear.” 


nado, lonely soldiers stationed in the 
far corners of the globe, and the sick 
all know the Red Cross offers help 
when it is needed most. 

In the 1957-1958 year, the Red 
Cross spent a total of nearly $88,- 
000,000 to help disaster-struck fami- 
lies, servicemen, and other Americans 
in need of aid. With the help of 
other agencies, it collected over 2,000,- 
000 pints of blood for hospitals here 
and overseas. Through the Junior 
Red Cross, school students sent well 
over 400,000 gift boxes to needy 
youths in foreign lands. 

Volunteers carry on the largest part 
of the Red Cross work. But it takes 
a great deal of money to pay for the 
group’s far-flung activities. That's 
why the Red Cross is now asking 
Americans to raise a fund of $95,- 
000,000 for the coming year. 


Troubled Iraq Has 
An Uncertain Future 


As we go to press, the government of 
Iraq, which came into power through 
the use of force last summer, is threat- 
ened to go out the same way. Two 
groups are in conflict—pro-Red Arabs 
who want to bring the oil-rich land into 
the Soviet camp, and other Arabs who 
seek union with the United Arab 
Republic. 

Until the revolt broke out a week 
ago, Premier Abdul Karim el-Kassem 
was able to maintain an uneasy truce 
between the opposing factions. The 
group advocating union with the UAR, 
however, decided to use force in the 
effort to gain power. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) the problem of getting 
and keeping top federal executives, 
plus the controversy arising over 
congressmen’s employing members of 
their own families; and (2) the tenth 
anniversary of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

(The labor article, originally an- 
nounced for this week, is being de- 
layed until there is more agreement 
—among various groups in Congress 
—on specific labor measures that 
might be enacted.) 
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ISRAEL, area 8,000 square miles, is a little larger than New Jersey and is shaped somewhat like that state. 
lation is now around 2,000,000. 


poured in from the Arab lands of Asia 
and North Africa. More than 11,000 
came from the Americas. 

In addition, 180,000 Arabs live in 
Israel. Unlike many of their brethren, 
these Arabs remained in the country 
when the Israeli nation was set up. 
They and their Jewish countrymen 
enjoy a peaceful and harmonious rela- 
tionship. 

Efficient system. With so much ex- 
perience in receiving immigrants, Is- 
rael now has in operation an efficient 
system for dealing with the newcom- 
ers. 

Upon arrival, the immigrants are 
quickly checked by doctors and are 
then routed swiftly through the cus- 
toms lines. Those who possess skills 
which are vitally needed by the coun- 
try may be assigned jobs within an 
hour. 

Some of the newcomers go to live 
with relatives who have preceded them 
to Israel. Others are taken to villages 
where housing is available. Within a 
short time, they will be at work in fac- 
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Israeli popu- 


Arab lands along frontiers are bitter enemies of the small republic. 


Latest Immigration Puts More Pressure on Israel 


(Continued from page 1) 


tories, on farms, or in office positions. 

Industry. Israeli authorities are 
pleased that so many of the immi- 
grants now arriving from Romania 
are highly trained. Not only are 
there many professional people such 
as doctors, lawyers, and engineers, but 
there are sizable numbers of mechan- 
ics, electricians, and trained office 
workers. 

These people will probably be 
quickly employed in the country’s ex- 
panding industries. Everything from 
rubber tires to canned foods is being 
produced in Israel. The textile, shoe, 
and clothing industries have grown re- 
markably in recent years. 

The little nation has to purchase 
many raw materials abroad, but it is 
counting heavily on its minerals for 
future growth. Not far from Eilat on 
the Red Sea are the famous King Solo- 
mon copper mines, known in Biblical 
times. Potash, bromine, and magne- 
sium are found in the Dead Sea. 

The Negev is a storehouse of under- 
ground wealth. Phosphate, an im- 


portant ingredient of fertilizers, is 
found in large quantities. It will be 
produced at the rate of a million tons 
or more a year within a short time. 
Oil is also being produced in the 
Negev, and small quantities of ura- 
nium have been found there. 
Farming. Israel’s leaders hope to 
settle a good number of the Romanians 
on farms. To supply a proper diet for 
its increasing population and to re- 
duce food purchases abroad, the na- 
tion must increase crop output. 
Actually, Israel has made remark- 
able farming gains since the nation 
was set up. It now produces about 
70% of the food it needs as compared 
to 40% some 10 years ago. Today, it 
is self-sufficient in milk, eggs, poultry, 
vegetables, potatoes, and certain fruits. 
Oranges and other citrus fruit are 
the country’s most important farm 
products. They form the largest items 
of export. Other crops include olives, 
wheat, sugar beets, cotton, and rice. 
Rising farm production depends to 
a large degree on the provision of ade- 


quate amounts of water. If irrigated, 
many dry areas can produce excellent 
crops. At present, several pipelines 
are in process of completion. One 
serious obstacle to further irrigation 
is continued disagreement between Is- 
rael and its Arab neighbors over water 
rights in border areas. 

Financial problems. While Israel 
needs’ the manpower that the latest 
immigrants can provide, their arrival 
is putting new financial pressure on 
the hard-pressed Israeli government. 

It costs about $1,600 to bring each 
newcomer to Israel and get him settled. 
The industrial and farm development 
programs are costly. Arab hostility 
is requiring the Jewish nation to spend 
large sums on national defense. 

Each year Israel buys more abroad 
than it sells to other lands. She hopes 
to become a prosperous trading na- 
tion and has made special efforts to 
establish ties of commerce and friend- 
ship with such lands as Burma, Ghana, 
and Ethiopia. But it may be many 
years before this program becomes 
really profitable. 

To keep on an even keel financially, 
Israel has had to seek funds abroad. 
The United States has made sizable 
loans to the Jewish nation, and Jewish 
citizens in the United States and else- 
where have made big contributions 
over the past 11 years. 

The young country is also receiving 
annual payments from West Germany 
for losses which Jews suffered in Ger- 
many under Hitler’s regime before and 
during World War II. These payments 
are scheduled to end in 1962. 

Israeli leaders are convinced that a 
solution of the country’s financial 
problems hinges to a large degree on 
the establishment of peaceful and 
normal relations with the Arab lands 
around Israel. Defense spending could 
then be cut, and new markets would 
be opened to Israeli products. But 
criticism of the present immigration 
by Arab nations indicates that the 
gulf between these countries and Is- 
rael is still wide. 

Arab hostility. The troubles be- 
tween the Arab countries and Israel 
date back to the time when the British 
withdrew from Palestine in 1948. Both 
Jews and Arabs living in that ancient 
land laid claim to it. Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon supported 
the Palestine Arabs. 

In the fighting that followed, the 
Jews secured control of about 75% of 
Palestine. Jordan and Egypt seized 
the remainder. Though the United 
Nations stopped the clash, a peace 
treaty has never been concluded. 

Over the past 11 years, there have 
been many shooting incidents along 
the borders. In 1956, Israel’s army in- 
vaded Egypt. Israeli officials said the 
purpose of the attack was to eliminate 
Egyptian bases from which frequent 
raids had been made into Israel. The 
UN stopped this conflict (in which, a 
few days later, Britain and France also 
joined in attacking Egypt), and all 
invading troops were withdrawn. 

Another point of friction is the ex- 
istence of more than 900,000 Arab 
refugees living in squalid camps just 
outside Israel’s borders. Most of them 
fled from Palestine during the 1948 
fighting. 

The Arab lands say that these ref- 
ugees must have the right to return 
to their old homes, from which they 
were forced to flee. They refuse to 
recognize Israel as a lawful nation, 
and will not carry on negotiations with 
her. 

Israeli leaders say that the Arabs 
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DAVID BEN-GURION 
The Prime Minister of Israel 


who fied would never have been harmed 
had they stayed in their homes, but 
declare they cannot be taken back 
now. Jewish officials say they are 
willing to negotiate on paying the ref- 
ugees for their property, but complain 
that the Arab lands refuse to talk over 
the matter. 

Latest dispute. Now tension is again 
rising over the stepped-up immigra- 
tion into Israel. 

Arab officials in neighboring coun- 
tries say: “Israel’s increasing popula- 
tion is a threat to our security. Not 
only is the inflow making a larger 
army possible there, but population 
pressure in the country will make its 
people want to acquire more land. 

“The only way Israel can get ad- 
ditional territory is to seize it from 
the Arab nations adjoining her. There- 
fore, immigration must be stopped.” 

Israeli leaders reply: “Israel was 
set up as a Jewish homeland. As long 
as Jews still want to come here and can 
leave their present countries, we'll 
accept them. As a matter of fact, al- 
most half a million of our people were 
expelled from Arab lands by the same 
authorities who are now complaining 
about our population increase. 

“We have no intention of pushing 
beyond our borders. With large areas 
of Israel still unsettled, there is room 
for 3,000,000 more people.” 

Arab officials say that they may 


COMMERCIAL DISTRICT IN HAIFA, city of 160,000 people and an important port 
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take the issue of Israel’s population 
growth to the United Nations. Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion of Israel 
has suggested that the UN consider 
the whole problem of Arab-Israeli dif- 
ferences. He thinks that a solution 
might be worked out along the lines 
of the talks which recently solved the 
Cyprus problem. 

Global implications. Complicating 
the solution of the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem is the fact that it has become in- 
volved in cold-war politics. Russia 
has shifted back and forth in her 
policy toward both sides in this dis- 
pute, depending on which way she 
would benefit most at a particular 
time. 

Because Romania is a Soviet satel- 
lite, some observers are wondering 
why Russia permitted Romania to 
allow large numbers of Jews to mi- 
grate to Israel. Several possible ex- 
planations are being put forth. 

One is that communist officials were 
willing to let Jews leave so that the 
jobs they had held would become avail- 
able for others. In several skilled 
fields, the number of people seeking 
jobs in Romania outnumbers the posi- 
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ONCE DESERT, this part of Israel is being planted in crops, grass, and trees 


tions available. If the Jews had merely 
been ousted from these jobs, it would 
have given the communists a reputa- 
tion of anti-Semitism throughout the 
world. 

Still another view being put forth 
is that Russia secretly encouraged the 
immigration in retaliation for restric- 
tive action which President Nasser of 
Egypt had taken against communists 
in his country. By permitting Romania 
to let many of its Jews go to Israel, 
the Soviet Union—so this theory goes 
—was, in effect, saying: “Stop taking 
action against communists, or we shall 
permit more Jews from Iron Curtain 
lands to go to Israel.” 

Whether the latter theory is right 
cannot be told for certain, but it is 
known that some Arab leaders feel it 
is correct. With the threat of further 
Jewish immigration to Israel over 
their heads, they are less likely to 
carry out any action that the Soviet 
Union does not approve. The net ef- 
fect may be to increase communist in- 
fluence in the Middle East. It is not 
a pleasant prospect either for Israel 
or for the countries of the free-world 
alliance. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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A survey of the beliefs of young 
Americans came up with these results: 
50% were ready to dispense with free- 
dom of the press; 58% saw no harm in 
the third degree; 25% would grant 
police the right to search without a 
warrant; 13% would restrict religious 
beliefs by law. If young people are 
so indifferent about these freedoms, 
the extension of the voting privilege 
to them could be disastrous. 

CHARMAYNE MARSH, 
Carrollton, Texas 


* 


It would be much better to sacrifice 

a few of our luxuries and pay more 
taxes than to let the Russians take 
over the United States because they 
had more military power than we. 
I think citizens should give more 
thought to national defense. 

ARLEN BRYANT, 

Brady, Nebraska 


* 


We should spend the amount of 
money needed on defense programs to 
stay ahead of Russia. We should cer- 
tainly realize that the Soviet leaders 
cannot be trusted to live up to agree- 
ments. As for the source of additional 
money for defense, I think it should 
come from people with incomes above 
$5,000 a year. 

JEAN McQUAIG, 
Waycross, Georgia 
* 


National defense spending should be 
increased. We should not deliberately 
plan to fall behind Russia in ICBM 
production. However, it would be 
equally disastrous to tax the American 
people to death. To save money, we 
should reduce our public-housing pro- 
gram, which is socialistic, and our fed- 
eral aid to education. 

JOYCE DIMEZZA, 
Amsterdam, New York 


* 


It is frightening to think that mis- 
understanding could cause the Soviets 
to set off one of their missiles, and 
thus start a war which could destroy 
a good part of the earth. The “cold 
war” can’t go on forever. Something 
has to give. 

3ABS KENNEDY, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


* 


The clearing away of slums is very 
important. Without slum areas, we 
would have a more prosperous and 
better united country. 

MARILEE STRAND, 
Hickman Mills, Missouri 


* 


We, the citizens of the United 
States, ought to look with shame upon 
our treatment of the Indians. We 
made Indian treaties which the Senate 
never ratified, or else were later 
broken. The Indian Bureau in ear- 
lier days was saturated with money- 
seekers. We cheated the Indians at 
every turn. 

Thanks to the work of the Ameri- 
can Association on Indian Affairs, 
and of individuals like Harold Ickes 
and John Collier, the Indians’ prob- 
lems were brought to national atten- 
tion. Indian schools were reformed, 
and other steps were taken to improve 
their situation. But we still have a 
long way to go. 

CHARLES BURKHART, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


* 


(Address your letters to: Readers 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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SPORTS 


ALEX OLMEDO, the world’s best amateur ten- 
nis player, expects soon to make a trip back to 
his home country of Peru. 
There he will receive a 
hero’s welcome for his 
feat of almost single- 
handedly winning the 
Davis Cup for the United 
States. In the champion- 
ship matches last De- 
cember, Olmedo beat 
Australia’s 2 top singles 
players and was a mem- 
ber of the winning dou- 
bles team. (Though not 
a U. S. citizen, the 22- 
year-old Peruvian was eligible for our Davis Cup 
team because he had been living in this country 
for 4 years, attending the University of Southern 
California.) Last month, Olmedo won the U. S. 
indoor championship. 














PENNY PITOU, a 20-year-old ski star from 
Gilford, New Hampshire, is one of America’s 
brightest hopes for the 
winter Olympic Games 
of 1960. During the win- 
ter of 1957-58, Penny 
went to Europe for ski- 
ing races. She learned 
so much that she de- 
cided to stay over for 
another winter. Last 
month, she won 3 out- 
standing victories, de- 
feating the best women 
skiers of France, Austria, 
and Switzerland. Re- 
cently she flew back to the United States to re- 
ceive a warm welcome from her New Hampshire 
friends and a telegram of congratulations from 
President Eisenhower. 





RON DELANEY, a slim Irishman from Dublin, 
has just completed 4 seasons of footracing on 
U. S. indoor tracks with- 
out a defeat. He has 
won 37 races in a row, 
most of them at a dis- 
tance of one mile. The 
slim, wiry athlete re- 
cently set a new world 
indoor mark for the mile 
of 4 minutes and 1.4 
seconds. Outdoors, he 
has run the same dis- ‘ 
tance in less than 4 min- # 
utes. During the past 4 
years, Ron has been a 
student at Villanova University near Philadelphia. 
In his native land of Ireland, he is a national 
hero. In the 1956 Olympics, he won his country 
a gold medal in the 1,500-meter race. 





| 





SYLVIA RUUSKA, 16-year-old swimmer from 
Berkeley, California, recently gave a big boost to 
U. S. swimming pros- 
pects in next year's 
Olympic Games. Com- 
peting in Australia 
against swimmers who 
are generally regarded as 
the world’s best, Sylvia 
more than held her own. 
She set world records in 
the butterfly and indi- 
vidual medley events. 
(The latter race requires 
several different strokes. ) 
The California girl, who 
is of Finnish descent, has been competing in 
swimming races since she was 7 years old. 
Coached by her father, she spends more than 20 
hours a week in the pool. 





OSCAR ROBERTSON, hoop star of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, topped all other players in a 
recent poll of 290 sports- 
writers and broadcasters 
for the 1959 college All- 
America basketball team. 
This is the second year 
in a row that the Cincin- 
nati ace has led the na- 
tion's large-college scor- 
ers. Standing 6 feet 5 
inches tall and possess- 
ing tremendous spring, 
“Big O"—as he is called 
—averages close to 33 
points a game. As a 
high school player in Indianapolis, Indiana, he 
twice led his team to the state championship. 
He hopes to become a pro player. 

—By Howard Sweet 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


IMMIGRANTS TO U. &. leaving ship at Ellis Island in New York City’s harbor. 
The island was a busy receiving center for new settlers in the late 1800’s and 


early 1900's. 


Mankind on the Move 





It is now for sale, and the center has been closed. 


History-Making Migrations 


E present-day movement into Is- 
rael (see front-page story) is one 
of many migrations that have shaped 
the history of the Jewish people. Bib- 
lical accounts describe the wanderings 
of the Hebrews, more than 3,000 years 
ago, as they journeyed to Palestine 
after long captivity in Egypt. 
Centuries later, as the Hebrew na- 
tion suffered hardship and destruction 
at the hands of Roman conquerors, 
large numbers of Jews moved away— 
scattering into many different parts of 
the world. Now that the modern state 
of Israel has been established in the 
area once known as Palestine, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish people 
are moving back into the ancient home- 
land. 


For Varied Reasons 


Migration has played an important 
role in the history and development of 
virtually every race and nationality. 
It is a process that has continued 
down through the ages. On sore oc- 
casions, great masses of people have 
been driven from their homes by for- 
eign invaders. Also, large-scale move- 
ments have been caused by economic 
hardship. 

During ancient times, some of the 
major population movements started 
on the plains and grasslands of central 
Asia. The people of that area were 
wanderers, following herds and flocks. 
Again and again, the region would be- 
come overcrowded, and the nomadic 
tribes would pour into surrounding 
territories. In one migration after 
another, they spread through southern 
Asia, and westward through much of 
Europe. Such movements began be- 
fore the dawn of recorded history. 

In many cases, central Asian invad- 
ers were drawn largely by the desire 
to raid and plunder. This was cer- 
tainiy true of the Mongols who swept 
into Europe about 700 years ago. 

An earlier wave of migrations oc- 
curred just a few centuries after the 
birth of Christ. The Huns, sweeping 
westward out of Asia, drove numer- 
ous European tribes ahead of them. 
These groups, in turn, forced still 
others to migrate. In the course of 
this “chain reaction,” barbarian hordes 
overran the territories of the declin- 
ing Roman Empire. Certain groups, 


the Angles and Saxons, penetrated the 
British Isles. 

The founding of Mohammedanism, 
during the 7th Century A.D., touched 
off a wave of Arab conquests and mi- 
grations. From small beginnings on 
the Arabian Peninsula, Mohammed’s 
followers built an empire extending 
eastward to India, and westward 
through North Africa into what is 
now Spain. 

As to the Western Hemisphere: 
Everyone is familiar with the story 
of how European immigrants have 
poured into North and South Amer- 
ica. Most anthropologists, looking 
back further, agree that even the In- 
dians came to these continents from 
the Old World. 

When European settlers began build- 
ing colonies in the Americas, their mi- 
gration differed from most earlier pop- 
ulation movements in one important 
respect. In general, it involved indi- 
viduals and families, rather than na- 
tions or tribes. 


Small Scale at First 


In comparison with what occurred 
later, immigration to the American 
continents in colonial times was on a 
fairly small scale. A movement known 
as the “Great Migration,” among Eng- 
lish people in the early 1600’s, brought 
only about 60,000 new colonists to 
American shores. 

The United States received its heav- 
iest flow of immigrants during the 
1800’s and early 1900’s—first from 
northern Europe and the British Isles, 
later from southern and eastern Eu- 
ropean lands. About 14,500,000 peo- 
ple entered our nation in the first 20 
years of this present century. The 
flow was then cut sharply by strict im- 
migration laws. 

Important world population move- 
ments in the last 15 years or so have 
involved refugees from communist op- 
pression, along with men and women 
left homeless by World War II. Also, 
millions of people migrated when In- 
dia and Pakistan became free and sep- 
arate nations. Mohammedans from In- 
dia crossed the borders into Moslem 
Pakistan, while Hindus from Pakistan 
moved to India, where followers of 
their religion held a big majority. 

—By ToM MYER 





News Quiz 











Macmillan’s Speech 


1, According to British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, what circumstances 
have caused his nation to become highly 
industrialized, and to invent many im- 
portant devices? 


2. What are some of Britain’s material 
achievements that Macmillan listed in 
his speech to the Russian people? 


8. On what foundation, according to 
the Prime Minister, is Britain’s political 
system (along with those of other demo- 
cratic nations) built? 


4. How does Macmillan define the Com- 
monwealth of Nations? 


5. What are some of his concrete sug- 
gestions for establishing confidence be- 
tween Russia on one hand, and Britain 
and her allies on the other? 


6. In the Prime Minister’s words, a 
war between great powers would bring 
victory to whom? 


Discussion 


Assuming that large numbers of Soviet 
citizens had an opportunity to hear Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s speech as trans- 
lated into Russian, to what extent do you 
feel that it will influence their thinking 
on world problems? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Nation of Israel 


1. From what country is Israel now re- 
ceiving many immigrants? 


2. Describe the land of Israel. 


3. To what extent may it be called an 
industrial nation? 


4. What progress has been made in 
increasing crop output? 


5. Why is the present immigration put- 
ting financial pressure on this Middle 
Eastern nation? 


6. Trace the development of friction 
between the Arab lands and Israel. 


7. Summarize the views of Arab of- 
ficials and of Israeli leaders on the Ro- 
manian immigration. 

8. What may be the reasons for Ro- 
mania’s willingness to permit its Jews 
to go to Israel? 


Discussion 


1. What recommendations would you 
make for ending the long dispute between 
Israel and the Arab lands? Why? 


2. What position do you think the 
United States should take in the current 
controversy between the Arab lands and 
Israel over stepped-up immigration to 
the Jewish nation? Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What outstanding award did 17- 
year-old John Letcher receive? 


2. Tell how many Cabinet members 
there are and what each has done lately 
to make news. 


8. Why did anti-American demonstra- 
tions break out in Bolivia a short time 
ago? 


4. Give the reason for Uncle Sam’s con- 
cern over the presence of Soviet ships 
in the Atlantic. Explain the controversy 
that has arisen in this connection. 


5. What are arguments for and against 
the Administration’s program for peace- 
ful nuclear projects? 


6. Who is Sean O’Kelly? 


7. According to some observers, how 
will the confiscation of property and 
money by the Castro government effect 
business activities in Cuba? 


8. Explain how my <i has played 
an important role in history. 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (ec) excessive; 2. (a) advisable; 3. 
(b) prolonged; 4. (d) erased; 5. (b) in- 
peeves | 6. (d) elementary; 7. (d) con- 
densed. 





